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THE MUSICAL TIMES.— Mat 1, 1866. 



HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 

The events at this establishment have been the debuts of Madame 
de Meric Lablache (who stamped herself at once as a genuine artist 
by her excellent impersonation of Azucena, in H Trovatore,) and 
Mr. Hohler, who made his appearance in / Puritani, and not- 
withstanding the many reminiscences of former tenors in the same 
part, achieved a genuine success. Mr. Hohler is evidently strange 
to the stage, and has much to learn ; but he has an excellent voice, 
of remarkable purity in the upper notes, and sings in a style free 
from exaggeration. We shall be glad to welcome him in a part less 
associated with re collect! mis of bygone artists; and meanwhile 
trust that the applause with which he was overwhelmed on his 
first appearance may have the healthy effect of stimulating him to 
unwearied exertion in the path he has chosen. Weber's Opera, 
Der Freischutz, has introduced Madlle. Titiens for the first time 
this season ; and we need scarcely say that she was received with 
all the enthusiasm due to one who has so steadily won the sympathy 
of the audience, and so long and worthily preserved it. 



ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

No great sensation has yet been produced by the new singers 
selected by Mr. Gye for trial. The opening night was devoted to 
VerdPs Opera, Un ballo in Maschera, in which Madlle. Fricci sang 
better than we have yet heard her ; and Signor Mario was in such 
uncertain voice throughout the evening that few would have recog- 
nised the tenor who for so many years has. held undisputed sway at 
this establishment. He took his revenge, however, a few nights 
afterwards in II Trovatore, many parts of which, especially the ex- 
pressive u Ah ! si, ben mio," were given with all his wonted power 
and finish. Madlle. Morensi, a new comer, was extremely well 
received as the Gipsy in the same Opera, and is likely to become a 
favorite in the company. Madlle. Orgeni has also made a suc- 
cessful debut in La Traviata, displaying a good voice and much 
feeling for acting, although the repulsive nature of the character 
she selected gave but little legitimate scope for her powers, espe- 
cially as the misery of the unfortunate Vioktta is too traditional to 
allow of any original reading. Signor Francelli, who made his first 
appearance as Alfredo, has an agreeable voice, and achieved a 
moderate success. On the 19th ult., Madlle. Pauline Lucca ap- 
peared for the first time this season as Margherita, in Gounod's 
Faust, and met with a most cordial reception. 



MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

The interesting feature at the second concert of this Society, on 
the 11th ult, was the performance of Mr. A. S. Sullivan's new 
Symphony in E, about which expectation had been so raised that 
almost all the musical celebrities in London were present. We can 
scarcely hope that so young a composer — who can never listen to 
his work without also hearing the indiscriminate applause which 
accompanies it — will ever be enabled to subject his Symphony to 
that rigid examination which he doubtless bestows upon the com- 
positions of others ; but there can be little doubt that, even with the 
talent he undoubtedly possesses, unless he has already discovered 
that art manufactured to catch the praise of the moment is not the 
art that will live, there can be little chance of his advancement. 
Even the early compositions of the great masters show that con- 
structive power, and innate genius for the development of an idea, 
invariably accompanied the faculty of producing melodies ; and the 
history of art will prove to us that mere choice of subject does not 
make a work immortal : Beethoven's Symphony in C minor does 
not live by its melody, nor Shakespeare's Ilamlet by its story. We 
may at once say that th'e principal merit of Mr. Sullivan's Sym- 
phony is the manner in which he handles the orchestra. With an 
undue fondness for the brass instruments, he still manages to pro- 
duce some excellent, and we may add novel, effects by combina- 
tions; the trombones and horns, especially, being put to a purely 
legitimate use. The first Allegro, in E minor, preceded by a short, 
and by no means winning, introduction, is bold and, towards the 
clo*e, cleverly worked out; but the gem of the Symphony is the 
Andante, which is so charmingly instrumented, and based upon 
so pleasing a theme, that we are diposed to forgive its want 
of originality. The Allegretto has a catching pastoral air, which palls 
by repetition ; but all who love mere tune have an ample feast, and 
the prolonged applause at the end of the movement showed that the 
majority were satisfied. The Finale, in E major, is dashing and 
effective, and, without any points of striking interest, is in thorough 
keeping with the rest of the work. 

Although we consider this Symphony remarkable as a bold experi- 
ment by a young composer, we are by no means inclined to believe 
that it is a step in the right direction. Mr. Sullivan's unquestionable 
talent should make him doubly careful not to mistake popular 
applause for artistic appreciation. An earnest study of the best 
works of the best composers will convince him that a great work 
does not consist of a crowd of ideas, but of a few arranged in sym- 
metrical proportion. Self-examination is better than production, at 
an early part of an artist's career; and if Mr. Sullivan be not 
already spoiled by undue laudation, there is every hope for his 
future. 

The rest of the concert consisted of a Violoncello Concerto, by 
Schumann (which, not having been put into the fire by its com- 
poser, should have been duly placed there by his admirers), played 
to perfection by Signor Piattj. Weber's Overture to Der Freischutz. 
so magificently performed as to elicit an encore, and Mehul's cha- 
racteristic overture " Le jeune Henri." The vocalists were Miss 
Robertine Henderson and Mr. Cummings. 



MR. WILLIAM JACKSON. 

We regret sincerely to have to record the death of a man who, 
perhaps more than any other of the townsmen of Bradford, not- 
withstanding the humble position he occupied, lived in the respect 
and esteem of the whole community. The life of William Jackson 
is interwoven with our means of elevation and enjoyment, inas- 
much as, not only by his own direct efforts, but by the influence of 
his example, and by the prestige of his name, he has done much to 
build up that musical interest in the town which is a marked feature 
of Bradford society, and a source of culture and refinement to all 
classes. 

Mr. Jackson's life was full of incident. He was born on the 9th 
of January, 1816, at Masham, and he always cherished a warm 
affection for the place of his birth, and the neighbourhood in which 
his early years were spent. He was the son of a miller, and was 
himself, as a lad, a hard worker in the corn mill. He was not many 
years old when his passion for music — the ruling passion of his 
whole life — began to reveal itself. As early as eight years old we 
are told of the rapture he enjoyed in being present at a great bell- 
ringing match at Masham. In a notice of his early career, which 
appeared in Eliza Cook's Journal many years ago, are some interest- 
ing particulars of his younger days, some of which we may transfer 
to this memoir. In the old parish church, at Masham, was a barrel- 
organ, which was at once a great mystery and delight to the boy, 
then not eight years old. To admit the sound well into the church 
the doors were thrown open behind, and from the gallery he used to 
delight to watch the stops, pipes, barrels, staples, keyboard, jacks, 
and all the machinery which was nakedly exposed to view. About 
this time he went to live with his grandmother at Tanti eld Mill, a 
few miles off, and here he commenced his musical career by learn- 
ing to play an old fife, which had belonged to his father, formerly 
a fifer in the Masham Volunteers. This fife, however, would not 
sound D, which was a great trouble to the lad, but his mother 
removed the difficulty by providing him with a one-keyed flute, and 
shortly after a gentleman in the neighbourhood gave hfm a flute 
with four silver keys, which was a great stroke of good luck, and 
he blew away joyfully. But he was meanwhile making no way in 
" book-learning," as his friends thought, and so he was sent off to a 
school at Pateley Bridge. There he sought out his most congenial 
society, and found it in a club of village singers, at Brigham Gate. 
They put into his hands the old sol-faing gamut, and drilled him 
into the reading of music, in which he soon became a greater pro- 
ficient than in the reading of books. His progress astonished them 
all ; and he returned from school full of musical notions. He con- 
trived to get the use of an old jingling spinet, and learned to play 
upon it, although the melody was very unsatisfactory. He be- 
came ambitious of possessing a finger-organ, but wanted the means 
to procure it. However, about this time, a neighbouring parish clerk 
had purchased, for an insignificant sum, a small disabled barrel-organ, 
that had travelled the northern counties with a show. The clerk, re- 
lying on his mechanical and musical skill, felt confident that he could 
revive its tones ; but in spite of all his efforts, he could only get 
from it a sound that was neither scream, grunt, nor groan, but a 
combination of all three. At last, in despair, he placed it in a 
donkey cart and brought it to the house in which our young 
musician lived, who, though yet a mere boy, had gained some little 
celebrity by his alterations and improvements in the hand organ of 
the parish church of Masham. He at once set to work upon it, and 
found that its chief disease was " an affection of the windpipe." 
He promised, however, to have it ready for use in a week, and sure 
enough, when the old clerk called at the end of that time, he was 
astonished at the completeness of the cure, and was moved, even to 
tears, by the old airs which it played. The clerk joyfully gave the 
lad a sovereign, the first golden fruits of his musical and mechanical 
skill. And now the thought haunted him strangely that he could 
make an organ ! His father and he set to work to construct a barrel- 
organ ; but, though both of them could chop sticks well enough, 
neither of them could use a jack-plane so as to plane straight and 
square. By dint, however, of hard labour and through many 
failures, they at last succeeded ; — first making the bellows, then the 
pipes (a still more difficult work), then the diapasons, then the 
wind-chest, and next of all the minor mechanical mysteries ; and 
the issue was, that in the course of three or four months, they had 
constructed a hand-organ that played ten tunes very decently. The 
organ was the wonder of the neighbourhood, and many country 
visitors called to see it and hear it play. Other organs were sent 
in to repair, and an old gentleman at Pateley Bridge gave the 
mechanics an order to put him a lot of sacred music on a barrel he 
had got made, which was accomplished very much to his satisfac- 
tion. His next ambition was a five-stop finger-organ; he set to 
work on its construction, and made it— his brother purchasing for 
him the keys of an old harpsichord. At the same time lie begged 
some old-fashioned music in loose sheets, which proved to be 
" Boyce's Cathedral Music," and was of great ultimate service to 
him. He learned to play it, and also possessed himself of a copy of 
*'Callcott's Grammar of Thorough Bass," which he studied and 
mastered. During all this time, the boy was engaged in daily hard 
work as a miller, and during summer worked in the fields. The 
only time he had for practising music was during the noon hour and 
in the evening, about half an hour at dinner, and an hour or two at 
night. He next tried his hand at composing, and a dozen little 
anthems, which the lad composed, were carried by a friend who 
took an interest in him, to the late Mr. Camidge, the organist at 
York Minster, and shown to him as the production of a "miller's 
lad of fourteen." Mr. Camidge marked the objectionable pas- 
sages, such as contained consecutive fifths, eighths, &c, with 
pencil, pointing out how they might be improved, and returned 
them with the encouraging remarks that they " did the young man 
great credit," and he must " go on writing." A military band was 



